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Memorabilia 





JN the construction of nesting-boxes for 
tomtits it is axiomatic that the diameter 
of the entrance shall in no case exceed that 
of a halfpenny; to exceed that measure is 
to invite the less interesting sparrow. But 
our ancestors, so Mr. E. A. B. Barnard tells 
us in the Transactions for 1948 of the 
Worcester Archaeological Society, ‘ provi- 
dently catered for the sparrow’ by hanging 
up specially constructed earthenware pots 
with a two-inch aperture. It was, however, 
not out of love for Philip Sparrow that they 
did this; their first object was to keep him 
out of the thatch and their second to put 
him into a pie. Perhaps, too, they wished io 
sell his head to the churchwardens; two- 
pence a dozen was the price paid in 
Worcestershire for sparrows’ heads as late 
as January, 1919. We seem to remember 
that Nicholas Culpepper found a medicinal 
use for their tiny brains, but Mr. Barnard 
is silent on the matter. 

Some part of the curious learning in Mr. 
Barnard’s very readable paper came from 
the N. & Q. of sixty years ago, but he pays 
his debts. Some months ago he wrote in these 
pages an account of Bishop Yorke of Ely: 
that prelate reappears in these Transactions, 
since he was of Worcestershire stock and 
married the daughter of the benevolent 
Bishop Maddox, founder of the Worcester 
Infirmary. The many portraits illustrating 
Mr. Barnard’s paper show clearly that the 
remarkably good looks of his family came 
from the Yorke side of the family. 

Canon Buchanan-Dunlop revives the 
memory of Robert Luddington, a Worcester 
merchant-adventurer who travelled through- 
out the known world of Queen Elizabeth's 
days and seems, indeed, to have reached the 
Moluccas well ahead of Drake. 
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‘ MARK TWAIN has always been my 

favourite author, and if people like 
my choice of words and my oratorical style, 
it is largely due to my constant study of 
Twain’s works.” We who benefited so much 
by President Roosevelt’s choice of words 
and oratorical style are much indebted to 
Mark Twain. We learn this from a pam- 
phlet by Cyril Clemens, ‘ Mark Twain and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’ (T. Werner Laurie, 
Ltd.). We are more surprised to learn that 
when Roosevelt asked the Keeper of Printed 
Books at the British Museum to suggest a 
book that would give a vivid picture of the 
early English he was referred to Mark 
Twain’s ‘Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur.’ It was from this book that Roose- 
velt took the phrase: ‘a new deal.’ 


‘AN unexamined function is not worth 

exercising’: thus we may adapt 
Socrates. The function is the editor’s, but 
contributors will see that they are concerned 
too. Cato the Censor writes to us: “I 
suggest that, as the Press publishes the 
standard authority O.E.D., you should re- 
quire every contributor on words to con- 
sult O.E.D. Most of the contributions on 
this subject would be improved and many 
eliminated by this simple prescription. For 
instance, O.E.D. offers an explanation of 
the —S of turps s.v. And the article on 
Wright's Dialect Dictionary would be much 
reduced if the author realized that there is 
nothing specially Kentish or S. Yorks. 
about words like Beast, chips, ‘have a 
down on, laundering, mind the fire, spile, 
well-covered. Wright quite properly didn’t 
— to cover the same ground as 

.E.D.” 


(CONGRATULATIONS on our centenary 

continue to come in. One of our 
friends writes: “ N. & Q. published my first 
literary contribution. I was very proud 
then and still feel proud after thirty years 
when I see myself in print in your pages. If 
I may say so, the paper is even better than 
it was. The reviews are excellent.” We 
ourselves are very proud of our team of 
reviewers, and hope that they will read these 
words. Our friend continues: “The pre- 
liminary notes are valuable and readable. 
My best wishes for a second century.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





MAK, OP-SIGNORKEN, AND 
MR. HARDWICK 


WHATEVER fitness a mediaeval audience 

found in the punishment of Mak in 
the Secunda Pastorum’, there was a certain 
sadistic humour in the scene, which might 
have ended tragically. For a long time, the 
punishment did not fit the crime; Gold- 
smith’s distress at the penal code of his day” 
finds an echo in ours, when we hear of 
Nan Hardwick’s bereavement. Her father 
was hanged for sheep-stealing; the added 
touch—too ironic to be comic—that he was 
innocent*®, does not apply to Mak. In the 
mediaeval play, there is no suggestion of a 


* Claude Chidamian, ‘‘ Mak and the Tossing in 
the Blanket,” Speculum, xxii, 186-190. For Op- 
Signorken (‘‘up, little lord’) see ‘‘ Post-Bellum 
Giants,” SP, xviii, 6, and “ Additional Notes on 
Modern Folk Pageantry,”” PMLA, xxxvii, 350. 

*Cf. The Vicar of Wakefield, ch. xxvii. John 
Forster’s essay, reprinted from The Life and Times 
of Goldsmith (1848) in the edition of that novel 
brought out by Adam & Charles Black (London, 
1903), notes that deliberate and foul murders were 
committed by the State; it was but four years after 
The Vicar had been published, “ that the govern- 
ment which had reduced a young wife to beggary 
by pressing her husband to sea, sentenced her to 
death for entering a draper’s shop in Ludgate Hill, 
taking some coarse linen off the counter, and laying 
it down again as the shopman gazed at her; 
listened unmoved to a defence which might have 
penetrated stone, that inasmuch, since her husband 
was stolen from her, she had no bed to lie upon, 
nothing to clothe her two baby children with, 
nothing to give them to eat, ‘ perhaps she might 
have done something wrong, for she hardly knew 
what she did’; and finally sent her to Tyburn, 
with her infant sucking at her breast.” Forster 
cites Sir William Meredith, as saying, “It is a 
circumstance not to be forgotten, that she was very 
Fea 4 (under nineteen), and most remarkably 
handsome. . .. Her defence was (I have the trial 
in my pocket), that she had lived in credit, and 
wanted for nothing, till a press-gang came and 
stole her husband from her. . .. It was at the 
time when press-warrants were issued on the alarm 
about Falkland Islands. Parl. Hist. xix, 237-8.” 
It was not [adds Forster] until 1790 that the act 
for burning women found guilty of coining, and 
subjecting the sheriff to a severe penalty for not 
enforcing it, was repealed. Jbid., xxix, 782-3. 
Forster cites others, including Horace Walpole, 
who deplored the penal code. 

* John Masefield, The Tragedy of Nan (first pro- 
duced in 1908). The time of the play is 1810. 


In his introduction, Mr. Masefield notes that he 
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possible execution, but this may have been 
present to the minds of the audience. 

Being tossed in a blanket is no fun for the 
victim, however much pleasure the opera- 
tion may furnish the beholders. Beside the 
physical discomfort, there is sometimes a 
moral stigma attached to it—a suggestion 
of the latter is found in the legend connected 
with the origin of Op-Signorken, who is still 
—or was, until the outbreak of World War 
II—tossed in a blanket at the Malines 
Ommegang, where I saw him in 1925, 

It seems that at some undated period— 
perhaps during the Spanish occupation of 
the Netherlands—an inhabitant of Antwerp 
was in the habit of beating his wife, who 
complained to the authorities. Despite orders 
to desist, he continued the practice, and 
finally the neighbours took the matter into 
their own hands. They made an image of 
him, and whenever he beat his wife, they 
tossed the image in a blanket before his 
house, until for very shame he stopped. The 
image, however, joined the town giants, and 
was carried in the civic processions, where 
he was tossed at intervals by a group of 
marching youths. In time, the original image 
wore out, and was replaced by a figure 
in eighteenth-century costume; but “ Op- 
Signorke” appears in the list of “ person- 
nages” which figure in the Ommegang at 
Malines, as having been added to them 
in 1644. 

Just when the image of Op-Signorken got 
to Malines, I do not know; but the rivalry 
between Antwerp and Malines for the pos- 
session of the mannekin reminds one of the 
attempts of Amherst classes to capture and 
keep Sabrina (now anchored in concrete). 
It may be that the image located at the 
Steen at Antwerp (in or before 1921) is the 
same as that which was preserved in Maline: 
in 1925. The figure tossed in the procession 
that year was a replica—the original was 
guarded in the town museum, appearing 


began it upon a fable that had been given him 
in conversation, as something that had occurred in 
Kent about a century ago. ‘A barrister in look- 
ing through some papers had found mention of a 
case in which a man had been hanged for sheep- 
stealing. After his execution, proof came to hand 
that he was innocent. Someone, or some institu- 
tion or department, thought to remedy the matter 
by giving money to the man’s daughter, ‘ but then 
it was too late, of course.’ That was the story 
as it was first told to me.”—One is reminded of 
the readiness with which horse-thieves wert 
“strung up” in the pioneer days out West— 
when horses were precious possessions. 
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rarely at an upper window, to greet a popu- 
lace which received its salutations with 
enthusiasm. The story goes that not long 
before the 1925 procession, a group of dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in silk hats drove up 
to the Malines museum in a limousine—but 
their attempt to abduct the image was foiled 
by an alert caretaker. 

Mak was not hanged; Op-Signorken is 
still tossed in a blanket; but the penal code 
has been changed—Mr. Hardwick would 
not, to-day, be hanged for sheep-stealing. 
And no one is asked the question which can- 
not be answered by a “yes” or a “no” 
— Have you stopped beating your wife? ” ‘ 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 

‘Webster, s.v. blanket, vb., notes “to toss in a 
blanket, as by way of punishment.’”’. As adj., 
“effective or applicable in all instances or con- 
tingencies; as a blanket price; blanket insurance.” 
Cf. also vb. toss: “to fling continuously about 
to and fro; to buffet.” But do not look for 
Makinations. At the end of the play, Mak had a 


sheepish look. He could not pull the wool over 
anybody’s eyes. 


CRUSADERS’ HERALDRY 
(A reply to an unprinted query) 

I. Princes of Antioch :— 

Bohemund d’Hauteville, prince 1098-1111. 
His banner was plain red; “ signa Boemundi 
quod sanguinei sunt coloris ” (Albert of Aix, 
Hist. Hierosol. bk. IV, chap. 26). 

His successor, his son Bohemund II, 
Tancred, and Roger of Salerno probably 
bore the same. 

Raymond of Poitiers and his successors 
probably bore the same, for Bohemund VI, 
his great-great-grandson who lost Antioch 
in 1268, added to his plain red shield the 
lilies of France; “par le grei du roy il 
escartela ses armes, qui sont vermeilles, aux 
armes de France, pour ce que li roys l’avait 
fait chevalier” (Joinville, par. 524). His seal 
shows in 1262 a cross fitchy, which may not 
be heraldic (Ducange-Rey, Les familles 
doutremer, p. 207). 

Reymond de Chitillon’s arms seem to 
be unknown. 

Reynald Du Chastillaro? (d. 1187) query, 
azure, tagle displayed argent. 

Frederick of Antioch, bastard of the 
emperor Frederic II, and entitling himself 
in 1248 king of Tuscany and prince of 
Antioch, seems to have borne Gold, an eagle 
sable, but the evidence, a tomb in Verona, 
is doubtful. 
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Narjot de Toucy and his son Philip, prince 
of Antioch in 1287, probably bore semy of 
fleurs de lis and a label (seal of Philip de 
Toucy, 1251, probably father of Narjot, see 
Douét d’Arcq, Sceaux de Empire 11833— 
but another Narjot, who might be Philip the 
elder’s father, bore two leopards in 1238— 
Douét d’Arcq 11837). 

Of the Lusignan princes who bore the 
title, John, younger son of king Hugh IV 
bore Burelly silver and azure with a bend 
(gules) (Enlart, L’Art gothique en Chypre, 
II. 465). 

II. Of the Counts of Tripoli, the first 
counts, of the house of Toulouse, certainly 
bore the well-known cross of Toulouse. For 
the counts of the houses of Antioch and 
Toucy, see above. 

III. There does not seem to be a single 
document giving the arms of the various 
counts of Edessa or Rohais. 


D. L. GALBralTH, F.S.A. 


THE ARMS OF READING 


"THE ancient seal of the municipality of 

Reading, from which the arms re- 
corded at the Visitation of 1566 were 
derived, includes a crowned head between 
the letters R and E in fesse. In the account 
of this seal in the Catalogue of Seals in 
the British Museum, ii. 167, the letters are 
said to stand for Rex Edwardus. An equally 
improbable theory, given in the Berkshire 
Archaeological Journal iii. 61, suggests that 
they stand for Regina Elizabetha. They are, 
in fact, the first two letters of the place- 
name. Reading was only one of several 
boroughs whose seals and arms included 
letters similarly derived. The seal of Eye, 
Suffolk, described in the B.M. Catalogue, 
ii. 77, and the arms, recorded by Willis, 
Notitia Parliamentaria iii. 53, have the 
letters E Y E in base; the arms of Wootton 
Bassett are the letters W and B interwined 
by tasselled cords in a true-lovers’ knot; 
Ripon and Pontefract provide other 
examples. The ancient arms of Banbury, 
like its seal recorded at the Visitation of 
1574, bore the letters B and A, misread 
as S A by the Editor of the B.M. Cata- 
logue, who also mistook the accompanying 
charge for a rose tree with three branches 
in a stand. Jewitt, Corporation Plate and 
Insignia, ii. 256, called it a branching vine; 
and Turner, in editing the Visitation for 
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the Harleian Society, V. 212, mistook it 
for a branch of atree. Willis, Notitia, iii. 41, 
came nearer the mark in blazoning the 
charge as a lily on a mount. It was, no 
doubt, the lily-pot of the Annunciation, 
referring to the B.V.M. to whom the parish 
church of Banbury is dedicated. Judging 
from drawings in Beesley’s History of Ban- 
bury, 1841, Plate 26, new arms and seal 
were adopted at the Reformation. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 


LONDON LORD MAYORS 


NTHONY MUNDY, in his Brief 
Chronicles of the Successes of Times 
from the Creation to the present instant, 
1611, gives the “Country and parentage of 
the Lord Mayors of London,” for a period 
of 127 years, from 1483 to 1610. It is sur- 
prising to find that only eighteen of these 
are sons of Londoners, the rest being 
country-bred men. Yorkshire tops the list, 
Kent, Leicester, Lincolnshire, Shropshire 
tying for second place; Cambridgeshire and 
Suffolk being a good third. Ireland and 
Wales provide two each. It would be 
interesting to know how the counties are 
represented at later periods, if information 
is available. P.D.M. 


TWO NOTES ON MARGARET GIGS 
CLEMENT, FOSTER-DAUGHTER OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE 
I, Her ‘Wrongly Inscribed’ Drawing by 
Holbein. 


BOTH Chambers and Routh reproduce 

the drawing by Holbein of Margaret 
Gigs Clement in her twenty-second year; 
and both take the inscription ‘ Mother Iak’ 
as being inscribed erroneously’. 

I do not know who inscribed the drawing, 
but it seems safe to assume that it was 
some member of the family. (It might be 
possible to establish this by checking back 
on the history of these drawings in the 
Royal Library, Windsor Castle.) Taking the 
inscription as made by some one who knew 
Margaret Gigs, one naturally questions the 
inscription itself. Margaret Gigs married 
Dr. John Clement, and it is not unlikely that 
he had some family nickname—his intimacy 


*R. W. Chambers, Thomas More (1938), Illus- 


tration facing p. 348; E. M. G. Routh, Sir Thomas 
More and His Friends (1934), Plate facing p. 205. 
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in the More family was one of many years? 
—perhaps he was called Dr. John or Dr, 
Jack. It would not be surprising then if 
his wife were called Mother Jack. 

In any case we should not assume that 
this drawing of Margaret Gigs Clement is 
‘incorrectly inscribed.’ It seems reasonable 
to accept ‘Mother Iak’ as a_ correct 
inscription. 


Il. Thomas Gyggs—a Conjectured 
Parentage. 


Margaret Gigs was brought up by Sir 
Thomas More with his own children, and, 
as he said, numbered among his own’. In 
Holbein’s Basle sketch for his portrait of 
the More family, she is there described as: 

Margareta giga clementis uxor thome 

mori filiabus condiscipula et cognata 

anno 22.4 
Bridgett takes cognata to mean that 
Margareta Gigs was a relative of the 
Mores.® Professor Reed sees as a possible 
explanation, “Mother Giggs was foster- 
mother or wet-nurse to Meg [i.e., Mar- 
garet More]. The two infants were brought 
up together, and More played the game, 
and not only gave them both the same 
name but the same breeding. . . .”* 

I believe that it may be possible to estab- 
lish the parentage of Margaret Gigs, and 
‘The Old Barge’ is an important clue in 
our inquiry. ‘The Barge’ was More’s home 
in Bucklersbury, in which he lived from 
about 1505 to about 1523 (the dates are 
not certain); Bucklersbury was in the middle 
of London, leading from the east end of 
Cheapside to Charlotte Row.’ 

. . . ‘The Old Barge’ passed into John 

Clement’s possession in 1524 when 

More moved to Chelsea. On Low Sunday, 

12th April, 1534, More was dining with 

Clement at ‘The Barge, when he was 

* Cf. Routh, op. cit., p. 142 


* Cf. Elizabeth F. Rogers, The Correspondence 
y Rag Thomas More (Princeton, 1947), pp. 255, 


“See Harpsfield’s Life of More, Frontispiece 
(EETS OS 186 1935) and Roper’s Life of More 
(EETS OS 197 [1935]), p. 128. 

’ Life of More (3 ed., 1904), Pp: 125 and n. 

* Letter quoted by Dr. Hitchcock, Roper’s Life of 
More, p. 128. Dr. Hitchcock dates Margaret 
Gigs’ birth as 1505 or 1506, and her marriage to 
Clement as not later than 1526 (ibid.). 

” Roper’s Life of More, p. 109; Notes to Harps 
field’s Life of More, p. 311 (19/12); Chambers, 
More, p. 178; Dialogue Concerning Tyndale (1921), 
Introd. by A. W. Reed, p. [3]. 
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served with the warrant to appear before 

the Commissioners at Lambeth. 

It is no mere curiosity to inquire why John 
Clement should have come into possession 
of ‘The Barge.’ Prof. Reed (in the letter 
quoted above) has referred to a suit at law 
to recover this property, in which suit John 
Clement 

described his property as being ‘a great 

messuage with the appurtenances wherein 

yor said orator nowe dwellethe, and of 
one mese or tenement with thappur- 
tenances therunto adjoyning sett and 
being in the barge at Bucklersbury.’ 
Later on he gives the value of the adjoin- 
ing tenement as £6 a year, and later again 
this tenement is described as ‘late in 
the tenure of Thomas Gyggs.’ It may be 
that this Gyggs came in after Clement’s 
flight, but I think it more likely that he 
indicates (as the occupant of the smaller 
tenement adjoining the big house) the 
relation of the Giggs’ household to the 

Mores’.” 

Thomas Gyggs is our problem: was he 
just the ‘occupant of the smaller tenement 
adjoining, or was he perhaps someone of 
greater importance? In the Records of the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn there is a Thomas 
Gyggs,'° who was a member of the Society 
from 1472 to 1492"—or about the same 
time that John More, junior, the father 
of Thomas More was active in the Society.'? 
Not only were John More and Thomas 
Gyggs in the Society together at the same 
time, but their activities run closely to- 
gether: 

1476: 

1477: 

1482: 

1483: 


John More, Master of the Revels 
Gyggs, Butler (for Christmas) 
John More, Butler (for Christmas) 
Gyggs, Marshal (for Christmas) 
and Treasurer (which he held 
until 1485-6) 

Gyggs, Governor 

Gyggs, one of the Auditors of the 
Treasurer’s accounts 

Gyggs, again one of the Auditors 


1486: 
1487: 


1488: 


‘Hitchcock, Roper’s Life of More, p. 109 (7/4). 
* Roper’s Life of More, p. 128. 

** Sometimes given as Gygges, Giggis, Gyggys. 

“ Admitted Christmas 1472 (Lincoin’s Inn 


Admissions [1896], I, 18). He was probably born 
between 1445 and 1456; John More was born 1451, 
and admitted to Lincoln’s Inn 1474/5 (ibid., I. 19). 

“ For John More at Lincoln’s Inn, see Cham- 
berg, op. cit., p. 52, and Routh, op. cit., p. 14 and 
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1488: 
1489: 
1490: 
1491: 


John More, Marshal 

John More, Autumn Reader 

John More, Governor 

Thomas Gyggs, Governor and 
Lent Reader 

John More, Governor and Lent 
Reader 

1496: John More, Governor™ 


It is obvious that this Thomas Gyggs and 
John More were (if nothing more) in close 
association in the Society of Lincoln’s Inn 
for a period of at least twenty years, and 
this close association coupled with a prob- 
able closeness of age justifies a presumption 
of friendship. Evidence at hand does not 
permit any reasoned guess about the date 
of Gyggs’ death: we know only that his 
activities in the Society ceased about 1491; 
however, the description (in the suit of 
Clement) of the tenement adjoining in 
Bucklersbury as ‘late in the tenure of 
Thomas Gyggs’ leads one to conjecture 
that the death of this Gyggs had not been 
very many years before. It is not unlikely 
that if the Thomas Gyggs of Lincoln’s Inn 
had died leaving a daughter unprovided for. 
that the More family might have taken her 
in—though we cannot be sure that the con- 
jectured relationship between Thomas 
Gyggs and Margaret is father and daughter: 
there may have been an intervening genera- 
tion (perhaps the relationship between the 
Lincoln’s Inn lawyer and the tenant of 
Bucklersbury is that of father and son). 
From the suit cited by Prof. Reed it seems 
possible that it was Margaret Gigs who 
inherited the property involved (possessing 
it when she married John Clement, who 
later sued to recover it), and it further seems 
probable that she was related to the Thomas 
Gyggs mentioned in the suit—certainly the 
identity of names would otherwise be an 
extraordinary coincidence—and it may be 
that he is the same Thomas Gyggs as 
closely associated with John More at 


Lincoln’s Inn. R. J. SCHOECK. 


** Thomas Gyggs was Autumn Reader while 
Treasurer (1485-6), and his Lent Readership in 
1492 was thus his second reading. One wonders 
why, having served his double readership, Gyggs 
was not made serjeant in 1494, when ten were 
raised to serjeant—the last large group until 1503, 
when John More was one of six. It may be that 
he had been appointed to some other legal office 
by 1494. (References to Gygg’s offices: Black 
ge vt Lincoln’s Inn [1897], I, 64, 79, 81, 83, 


1494: 
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A ‘FAUSTUS’ BALLAD 


AS an appendix to his edition of Marlowe’s 
Dr. Faustus' Dr. F. S. Boas prints the 
ballad The Judgment of God shewed upon 
one John Faustus, from a text in the Rox- 
burghe and Bagford Collections, the 
Stationers’ Registry entry for which is of 
1 March 1675. He prints it in connexion 
with his discussion of the date and source 
of the play and the value as evidence of 
the entry in the Stationers’ Register, 28 
February 1588/9, of A ballad of the life ana 
deathe of Doctor Faustus, the great 
Cunngerer. ‘“‘We do not know the origin,” 
he writes, “or the character of this ballad, 
which is not to be identified with the later 
one... entered... on 1 March 1675... .”” 
There appears in Andrew Clark’s edition 
of the manuscript volume of ballads in the 
Earl of Macclesfield’s library at Shirburn 
Castle® a ballad entitled The Judgment of 
God shewed upon Jhon Faustus, Doctor 
of Divinitye, which, except for trivial 
variants chiefly of spelling and punctuation, 
is identical with that printed by Dr. Boas. 
It appears in that part of the volume con- 
sidered by Clark to have been transcribed 
between 1609 and 1616, and comes between 
two ballads which carry in their titles the 
date 1616. 

With regard to the dating of the play 
this can do no more than, perhaps, give 
fresh heart to those who hope that the 
ballad of the 1588/9 entry may yet turn 
up and who in any case feel that the mere 
entry is difficult to explain away. Neverthe- 
less, as Dr. Boas, to whom I communicated 
the fact, agrees, it seems worth noting. 


F. N. LEEs. 


'The Tragical History of Doctor 
(London, 1932). 

2 op. cit., p. -. 

* The Shirburn Ballads 1585-1616 (Oxford, 1907). 


Faustus 


CHAPMAN’S ‘ALL FOOLS’ 
(cxciii, 388, 528; cxciv. 19) 


WHEN writing my latest note on this play, 

I was not aware that it had been 
the subject of considerable correspondence 
in these columns nearly sixty years ago. At 
7 S.x. 50 (July 19th 1890) Dr. Nicholson, 
an old and well informed contributor to 
Notes and Queries, gave his reasons for 
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believing that the dedication to Sir 
Thomas Walsingham was a fabrication. His 
conclusion was: “I could see no marks of 
Chapman either in wording or rhythm ip 
the sonnet dedicated to Sir Thomas Walsing. 
ham as set forth by J. P. Collier... ] 
have been compelled to believe that this 
sonnet dedicatory is not Chapman’s,” At 
this time Collier’s copy of the play in which 
he professed to have found the dedication 
could not be traced. It was suggested that 
it had appeared at auction a few years be- 
fore Collier’s death and been sold for 
£1 12s. Od., but Dr. Nicholson did not 
believe that the auctioned copy was the 
original. He said: “ No scholar either during 
Mr. Collier’s lifetime or since his death has 
ever seen this 1605 copy.” 

Collier made two references to the dedi- 
cation in his “ History of Dramatic Poetry 
and Annals of the Stage.” In the first he 
said (iii, 257) that the sonnet was pre- 
fixed to “only a few copies,” and in the 
other (p. 393) that it had been “ cancelled 
in many copies.” 

I hope that I am not betraying a con- 
fidence when I add that it is not certain 
that the copy in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Texas is the Collier copy. Miss 
Ratchford, the Librarian, will no doubt tell 
its very interesting story herself in due time. 

Chapman’s ‘ All Fools’ was originally 
entitled ‘The World runs on Wheels’ 
Collier claimed to have discovered a MS. 
hidden in a volume of plays bought at 
auction (History of Dram. Poetry: page 
89 Vol. 3) which “once formed part of 
Henslowe’s Diary,” and in either this or 
the original portion he asserted that he had 
found the following entry (page 95) which 
he refers to as a ‘novel fact’: “ Lent unio 
Thomas Dowton (or Downton) the 2 of 
July 1599 to paye Mr Chapman in full 
payment for his booke called ‘The World 
Ronnes on Wheeles’ and not ‘ All Fooles’ 
but ‘The Foole’ 30s.” Collier continues: 
‘The Fool’ is a piece not hitherto included 
in any list of Chapman’s dramatic works, 
and ‘ All Fools’ would not have been men- 
tioned as distinguished from it, if it had 
not then been known.” Sir E. K. Chambers 
has rightly ignored Collier’s alleged dis- 
covery, and says that the play was latterly 
known as ‘ All Fools but the Fool.’ 


S. Y. BE. 
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‘HAMLET’ I, i. 60-63 


[N the passage which Furness gives as 


Such was the very armour he had on 

When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 

So frown’d he once, when, in an angry parle, 

He smote the sledded Polacks on the ice. 

I have never been happy over modern 
editors following Malone’s conjecture 
“Polacks” (“Pollack” in Pope), in 
preference to the “ pollax” of Q2, Q3 and 
Q4 (Furness, in his note, draws attention 
to the small “p”). Though I have not had 
an opportunity of examining Malone’s 
reasons, his emendation is to me inadmis- 
sable because (i) the context suggests by 
“parle” a static scene, which disappears if 
we substitute “ Polacks ” for the older read- 
ing, and (ii), I know, and have been able 
to find, no other instance of ‘“ Polacks” 
in the plural, whilst “ pollax” is abundant, 
although I concede that this is inconclusive. 
Perhaps, if the compositor set up his type 
by dictation, it would have been possible for 
“pollax” to be confused with “ Polacks ” 
(if this word was indeed used), yet apart 
from spelling I cannot conceive that any 
such confusion existed to the Elizabethan; 
and I have no doubt that Shakespeare wrote 
“pollax”; the only question that remains 
is his meaning. 

Undoubtedly there was confusion between 
“poll-ax,” a short weapon for smashing 
an enemy’s skull, and the later weapon the 
“pole-ax,” in which the self-same blade 
was mounted on a shaft that appears to have 
been several feet long (O.E.D.: “His right 
hand bare a long launce, the poleaxe at the 
point being well-steeled ”"—1585). Hence, I 
suggest, “sledded”” means “ mounted on a 
long pole” (cf. “sled” = a sledge-hammer, 
though I find no instance of “ sledged” or 
“sledded” in the sense I suggest). Bearing 
in mind the confusion between the two 
usages of “ pollax ” and adopting the earlier, 
“sledded,” far from being pleonastic, serves 
to make vivid the wrath of the elder Hamlet 
by giving us a vivid image of his striking 
a sweeping blow upon the ice, which be- 
comes blurred if we adopt “ Polacks.” 
That all the Quartos read “ sleaded,” which 
cannot be shown to be synonymous with 
“sledded,” does not affect the interpretation; 
and I find absurd the suggestion, quoted by 
Furness, that “the words ‘on the ice’ are 
used instead of the more natural phrase 
on the ground to indicate that the parle 
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took place on some frozen neutral river.” 
Would the Elizabethan have known more 
about Norway (and, incidentally, I take 
this word in line 61 to mean the King of 
Norway) and Poles on sledges than about 
the coast of Bohemia? H. W. Jones. 


*‘INGRATITUDE’ AND THE 
* MONSTER’ IMAGE 


GHAKESPEARE demonstrates in his plays 
a marked tendency to elicit under 
identical emotional spurring a comparatively 
high percentage of monster imageries for in- 
gratitude.’ The following excerpts, beginning 
with the hapax legomenon “ monstrousness,” 
are the ten direct monster-ingratitude asso- 
ciations that occur out of the total of forty 
quotations dealing with ingratitude. 


monstrousness of man when he looks out in an 
ungrateful shape : 
Timon of Athens, Ill, ii. 79. 
ingrateful seat of monstrous friends ; 
Timon of Athens, IV, ii, 46. 
Let it no more bring out ingrateful maa! Go 
great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears ; 
Teem with new monsters 
Timon of Athens, V, i, 68. 
Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, More 
hideous when thou show’st thee in a child 
Than the sea-monster. 
King Lear, I, iv. 281-284. 
Monster ingratitude! 
King Lear, I, v, 43. 


English monsters.... | 
Ingrateful, savage, and inhuman creatures. 
King Henry the Fifth, Il, v, 85, 95. 
damnable ingrateful. Nor was’t much Thou 
would’st have poisoned good Camillo’s 
honour To have him kill a king—poor tres- 
passes, More monstrous standing by. 
The Winter's Tale, Ill, ii, 188, 191. 
Ingratitude is monstrous. . . . J 
Coriolanus, II, iii, 10, 
the multitude to be ingrateful were to make a 
monster of the multitude; of the which we 
being members, should bring ourselves to be 
monstrous members. fs 
Coriolanus, Il, iii, 11. 
Instances not verbally conjuring up the 
image of the monster with ingratitude, but 
endowing it with monster-like implications, 
are included to render the association more 
noteworthy. 


Ingratitude in them is hereditary; Their blood is 
caked, it is cold, it seldom flows. 
Timon of Athens, Il, ii, 224. 
Struck me her tongue most serpent-like, upon 
the very heart. All the stored vengeance of 
heaven fall on her ingrateful top. 
King Lear, Il, ii, 224. 


* Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, in her Shakespeare’s 
Imagery, overlooks this. 
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Filial ingratitude! Is it not as this mouth should 
tear this hand for lifting food to it? 

King Lear, Ill, iv, 14. 

As man’s ingratitude thy tooth is not so 


keen. ... 
As You Like It, I, vii, 175-189. 
A comparison with the number of monster 
images used with other base human attri- 
butes greatly accentuates the monster- 
ingratitude association percentage. In every 
case the monster image is comparatively 
rare, although each individual attribute is 
more frequently mentioned than that of in- 
gratitude. In no individual counting does 
the monster image appear in a proportion 
exceeding one for forty. 
After a review of the plays, the following 
figures were found: 


Approximate No. of 


No. Monster 
Attribute of Mentionings Images 
Treachery 50 1 
Treason 100 _ 
Traitorousness over 200 1 
Villainy 300 3 
Cowardice 130 1 
Lust 50 1 
Ingratitude 40 10 


From this table, Shakespeare’s curious, if 
not significant passion concerning ingratitude 
is quite apparent. His opinion may perhaps 
be gleaned from Viola’s retort in Twelfth 
Night, 

“*T hate ingratitude more in a man, Than lying, 

vainness, babbling, drunkenness, or any taint 


of vice.” 
Twelfth Night, Ill, iv, 388, 389. 


MURRAY ABEND. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE IV 


(THREE years after the first folio edition of 

William Shakespeare’s “‘Comedies His- 
tories and Tragedies ” had left the press in 
Barbican the printer Isaac Jaggard died at 32 
years of age. 

He had buried his blind father William 
Jaggard in 1623 and his mother Jane two 
years later, and since her death had been in 
full control of the business. 

His widow Edward Weaver’s daughter 
Dorothy named executrix in his will in June 
1627 assigned his copyrights to Richard 
Cotes and his brother Thomas who had been 
an apprentice of William Jaggards, and later 
in her life became second wife of Luke 
Fawne. 

Luke Fawne was a bookseller and at his 


shop at the sign of the Parrot in St. Paul's 
Churchyard dealt exclusively in religious 
works and was a strong supporter of the 
Presbyterian party. 

The Fawnes were a seafaring family, and 
the bookseller who is usually referred to as 
Captain Luke Fawne had a brother John 
settled at Haverhill, Massachusetts, whose 
daughter Elizabeth in 1652 married Robert 
Clement of Boston and had an eldest son 
Fawne Clement. Most of these and other 
interesting persons are referred to in the 
wills of either Luke or Dorothy who died 
in the years 1665 and 1666 respectively. 

At the time of her death Dorothy Fawne 
was living at Hackney, Middlesex, to avoid 
the plague which at its height in 1665 had 
claimed 8,000 victims in a week in the City 
and Liberties, whereas in the nearby village 
of Hackney only 132 deaths from the scourge 
were recorded for the year, and according 
to the registers these had occurred amongst 
refugees of note who had become infected 
in the capital. 

A few weeks before she died an easterly 
wind caught a small fire near London Bridge 
and swept it through the City destroying in 
four days 13,000 houses, churches and public 
buildings. 

Dorothy Fawne made her will on 15th 
September 1666 and it was proved a month 
later. She makes bequests to, or refers to, 
her brother Thomas son of Edward Weaver 
the Elder (see cxiii. 140); William Robert and 
Thomas Heateley the three sons of her sister 
Elizabeth widow of Gabriel Heateley 
Apothecary, the Company of Stationers, 
Anthony Dowse a Bookseller in Little 
Britain, and leaves the residue to John 
Weaver son of Edward Weaver the younger. 

Luke Fawne pre-deceased his second wife 
dying in March 1665 and his will was 
proved a year later. 

He makes bequests to various relatives 
friends and servants, leaves £50 to his kins- 
woman Mrs. Elizabeth Clement living near 
Boston, New England, £50 to her son 
Fawne Clement to be paid when he reaches 
21 years of age, £50 to be divided amongst 
her younger children, and leaves the residue 
to his wife Dorothy and appoints her to- 
gether with his friend John Macock who 
became Master of the Stationers Company 
in 1680, and his cousin Captain John 
Cresset of Charterhouse Yard to be his 
executors. We hear no more of the Clement 
family or of Fawne who however appears to 
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have been living at Newbury, Massachusetts, 
in September 1720 when he made a 
memorandum respecting the legacies his 
family had received from their relative, Luke 
Fawne; at the Sign of the Parrot, in St. Paul’s 


Churchyard. H. A. SHIELD. 


“AT ANY ODD HOUR THE ITALIAN 
TONGUE” 


MILTON'S statement in his essay Of 

Education (1644) that the students 
midway in their career “ may have easily 
learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue ” 
is made with considerable assurance. But, 
as Masson remarks, “there is no specifica- 
tion of means.” 


The following passage from the preface to 
an English translation of Giovanni Diodati’s 
Pious Annotations Upon the Holy Bible, 
published in London just the year before, 
suggests a method which Milton may pos- 
sibly have had in mind. At least it indicates 
a contemporary interest in acquiring a 
foreign language without benefit of tutor or 
formal textbook. 


... Who ever desires the knowledge of 
the Italian tongue, by comparing these 
English Notes with the Originall Copy in 
the Italian; I dare boldly affirme he may 
attaine, in a short time, to a perfection in 
it. For they will serve in stead of a 
Dictionary, especially by the helpe of a 
Concordance for the more easie finding 
out of every word; likewise may an 
Italian-borne quickly attaine our tongue, 
who never before spake English; these 
being the first in this manner printed in 
our language that ever came forth, and 
contrived wholly for all those, who intend 
both to read and practise.’ 


That Milton was personally acquainted 
with Diodati, having had “daily confer- 
ences” with him at Geneva in 1639, is 
probably irrelevant. 


LOWELL W. COOLIDGE. 


‘Pious Annotations, Upon the Holy Bible: 
Expounding the difficult places thereof Learnedly 
Plainly... ~ the Reverend, Learned and 
Godly Divine, Mr. John Diodati, Minister of the 
ospell; and now — in Geneva. London. 
Printed by T. B. for Nicholas Fussell: . . . 1643. 
(An entry in the Stationers’ Registers dated 16 
January 1642/43 designates the translator as 
Robert Gentiles.) 
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“PUFFS, POWDERS, PATCHES, BIBLES, 
BILLET-DOUX ” 


[N the introduction to “The Rape of the 

Lock” in Poems of Alexander Pope, 
Volume II, Mr. Tillotson speaks of the line, 
“Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet- 
doux,” as “that line which has troubled 
sO many inattentive readers,” and he points 
out the word Bibles as a stroke of satire 
that the “inattentive” have been unable to 
appreciate. 

I would like to suggest that it is not the 
satirical subtlety of the juxtaposition of 
patches and billet-doux with Bibles that has 
troubled the “inattentive,” but the use of 
the plural of the word Bible. No sneers at 
our inability to read can change the feeling 
that if Bibles is intended as a satirical stroke, 
the sacrifice of sense to the intended satire 
has been too great. 

There is a fine dividing line between what 
is ridiculous with a serious satirical over- 
lay, and what is only foolish. All the 
pleasure which might be derived from the 
realization of Belinda’s pretence to piety if 
we saw one Bible on her dressing table 
is lost when we see two or more Bibles 
there. To present Belinda as a blue-stocking 
comparing different editions of the Bible in 
her spare moments is to give a frivolous 
belle more imagination in setting her stage 
than the Belinda of the poem deserves. On 
the other hand, if we are to believe that 
in her vapidity, Belinda thought several 
Bibles would give her a greater appearance 
of piety than one would, we must forget 
Mrs. Arabella Fermor, the Roman Catholic. 
It is unlikely that any practising Roman 
Catholic would have more than one Bible. 
Such show might actually be considered 
heretical or indicate a deplorable leaning 
toward Dissenting behaviour. 

To bolster his contention that the use 
of Bibles is satirical, Mr. Tillotson quotes 
from a poem by Montagu: 

Her waiting-maids prevent the peep of day, 

And, all in order, on her toilet lay 

ree ee patch-boxes, sermon-notes and 

aint, 

At pom to improve the sinner and the saint. 
It is evident at once that the above quota- 
tion has no bearing upon the plural of 
Bibles as the cause of confusion. The 
nearest thing to the Bible on the dressing- 
table of Montagu’s heroine is the prayer- 
book, and she quite sensibly has only one 
prayer-book. 
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In further support of his view that the 
word Bibles is used for the purpose of 
satire, Mr. Tillotson quotes one of the 
familiar lines from “‘ The Rape of the Lock ” 
in which such things as lapdogs and hus- 
bands, or staining one’s honour or one’s 
new brocade are treated as if of equal im- 
portance. Such quotation proves nothing. 
The line under consideration is not of the 
same type at all. There is no attempt in 
“ Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet- 
doux,” to achieve anti-climax by the treat- 
ment of two unlike things as if they were 
equal. The line being considered is the 
naming of a series of objects, and it would 
be easy to show by quotation from the poem 
that, as a rule, words in series in a line are 
closely allied in sense, for example: 

Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons, hear! 

With singing, laughing, ogling and all that. 


Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongues. 
et airs, and flights, and screams, and scolding 


There can be no valid argument that the 
plural of Bible was used as _ artistic 
parallelism to fit other plurals in the line, 
because billet-doux is singular. Neither the 
singular, Bible, nor the plural, billets doux, 
would have affected the rhythm of the line. 

It seems to me that there are only two 
possible conclusions to be drawn. The first 
is that Pope, under the influence of the 
preceding plurals, put an s on the word 
Bible, and with the common carelessness 
of writers when reading their own works 
never was aware of it. The second is that 
Pope used a word, bibles, that was not in- 
tended to refer to the Holy Bible. 

If Pope had some other word than Holy 
Bible in mind, could it have been one of 
the following two? 

I. By reducing all of the eighteenth 
century capitals in the line, a word, 
bibles, is left. Bibles (uncapitalized) meant 
originally books, not The Book. That 
Belinda had French romances on her dress- 
ing table is not improbable. With as general 
a term as bibles, those who wish to increase 
their enjoyment of the satire in the poem 
are free to imagine that one Bible and one 
French romance lay there, side by side. 

II. The word bibles may be derived from 
the French word biblot. Mr. Tillotson dis- 
misses Holden’s suggested emendation of 
baubles for bibles. There is, indeed, too 
much difference in the stem vowels of the 
two words to make the substitution of one 
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for the other likely, but the meaning of 
baubles as fitting to the line is not to be 
dismissed lightly. 

The French word, biblot, is descriptive 
of the baubles, trinkets, China objects, and 
other ornaments popular with ladies of 
fashion during the eighteenth century. They 
thronged in the mercers’ shops to buy them, 
and Hogarth’s picture, ‘“ Marriage a la 
Mode,” shows a boy in the foreground dis- 
playing small China figures. The use of an 
occasional French word in fashionable 
society was common as is attested in both 
poetry and prose. To most of the users, 
the words would be familiar only as spoken, 
and the resulting French would be as far 
from true French many times as is the 
French used by Pepys in his diary. By a 
simple process of Anglicization the pronun- 
ciation bib 16s’ would tend to become 
bib’les. 

Pope’s use of such a spoken word might 
have been influenced by these considera- 
tions: it was the common term for knick- 
knacks and figurines; it fitted with 
billet-doux, giving balance by the ratio of 
two French words to three English rather 
than one to four; also, the assonance pro- 
duced by the two succeeding short i’s in 
alliterative syllables was an effect Pope liked 
and used more than once. 


MILDRED RILING. 


Southeastern State College, 
Durant, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 


JOHNSON’S DEFINITION OF 
* NETWORK ’ 


WE are aware that Johnson’s method in 
compiling his Dictionary was to read 
through the classic English authors, noting, 
as he came to them, words to be included in 
the work. It is rather obvious that when 
he wrote his notorious definition of 
network he had been reading The Garden 
of Cyrus of his favourite Sir Thomas 
Browne, and that the exotic polysyllables ot 
which so much fun has been made were 
Browne’s rather than Johnson’s. R 
JOHNSON: Network . “ Any thing 
reticulated or decussated, at “equal distances, 
with interstices between. the intersections.” 
BROWNE: (Everyman ed.) “. . . the letter 
X, that is the Emphaticall decussation, or 
fundamentall figure. Now though in some 
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ancient and modern practice the area or 
decussated plot, might be a perfect square 

. wherein by diagonall lines the inter- 
section was regular . . . yet shall we chiefly 
insist upon that of Curtius and Porta... 
Wherein the decussic is made within a longi- 
laterall square, with oppposite angles, acute 
and obtuse at the intersection. . . . The 
crucigerous Ensigne carried this figure, not 
transversely or rectangularly intersected, but 
in a decussation. . . . (pp. 175-6) 

“The crown of Charles the great... 
was framed after this manner; with an inter- 
section in the middle from the main crossing 
barres, and the interspaces, unto the frontal 
circle, continued by handsome net-work 
plates... . (p. 181) 

“The like Reticulate grain is observable 
in some Russia leather. ... The same is 
also observable in some part of the skin 
of man... and therefore not unaptly com- 
pared unto a Net. . . . Nor is it to be 
overlooked how Orus, the Hieroglyphick 
of the world, is described in a Net-work 
covering. ... And... little Idols, found 
about the Mummies, do make a decussation 
of Jacob’s crosse, with their armes .. . 
and this decussis is also graphically des- 
cribed between them. This Reticulate or Net- 
work was also considerable in the inward 
parts of man... in the netty fibres of the 
veins and vessels of life; wherein according 
to common Anatomy the right and trans- 
verse fibres are decussated, by the oblique 
fibres; and so must frame a Reticulate and 
Quincuncial Figure by their Obliquations. 
... Nor is the same observable only in 
some parts, but in the whole body of man, 
which upon the extension of arms and 
legges, doth make out a square, whose inter- 
section is at the genitals.” 

There are several other similar passages. 
In a cursory count, I noted twenty 
occurrences of decusso and its derivatives 
and eleven of derivatives of rete in the 
quincuncial treatise. 

Many readers of Browne and Johnson, 
during the course of two centuries, must 
have noted the parallel; but I do not remem- 
ber having seen it recorded. 


D. J. GREENE 
Department of English, 
The University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada. 
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SUFFOLK GOSSIP, 1756-1759 


JN the mass of papers inherited from my 

yeoman forefathers, who flourished as 
tenant-farmers at Shelley Hall, near Had- 
leigh, Suffolk, 1758-1876, and hoarded every- 
thing, are two letters, dated 1756 and 1759, 
which, as they shed light on social life of that 
period, and mention people living elsewhere 
than in Suffolk, may perhaps interest readers 
of far-flung Notes and Queries. I don't 
know how these letters got to Shelley Hall, 
but perhaps because my great-grandfather 
Robert Partridge, 1773-1854, was executor of 
the widow of his kinsman John Stubbin of 
Higham, solicitor, who probably dealt with 
the estate of the Lady Martin of Higham to 
whom they are addressed. 

The writer was Mary Tanner, born about 
1723, daughter of Archbishop Potter, and 
wife of Thomas Tanner, D.D., prebendary 
of Canterbury, and rector of Hadleigh 1745- 
1786. A mural tablet in Hadleigh church 
states that she died 1779 aged 56, and he 
1786 aged 68. Mrs. Tanner wrote a beauti- 
ful hand on small quarto sheets. 

The letter of 1759, and most probably that 
of 1756, is addressed to Lady Martin, widow 
of Sir Roger Martin, of Long Melford, 
Suffolk, second baronet, who died 1742. She 
was his second wife, whom he married 1739 
at Copford, Essex, she aged about 27 and 
he about 72, she being Martha Coker, single 
woman, probably identical with Martha, 
daughter of Thomas and Martha Coaker, 
baptized 1712-13 at Bradfield S. George, 
Suffolk, the parents being of humble rank. 
Papers inherited by me show that Sir Roger’s 
settlement on his wife (young enough to be 
his granddaughter!) included the lordship— 
Court Leet and General Court Baron—of 
Smeeton Hall, in Bulmer, Essex. She in her 
widowhood lived at Higham S. Mary, 
adjoining Shelley and Stoke. In her will of 
1771, Elizabeth Stubbin of Barham’s or 
Green Farm, Higham, spinster—aunt of the 
said John Stubbin, and daughter of John 
Stubbin of Raydon by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Richard Partridge 
of Holton S. Mary—left ten guineas for 
mourning to Dame Martha Martin, widow 
of Sir Roger Martin of Melford, and “it is 
my Will and Desire that the said Dame 
Martha Martin may have the Liberty of 
breaking up and taking away such fflowers 
Shrubs and Plants which at the time of my 
Decease shall belong to her.” The said 
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Dame Martha was buried at Higham 1797 
aged 85. 

The Martins or Martyns of Long Melford 
were Catholics of the old faith. Other 
Suffolk friends of Mrs. Tanner—daughter 
and wife of clergymen of the Church of 
England—were the Mannock baronets of 
Gifford’s Hall in Stoke-by-Nayland, always 
staunch Catholics, and the non-Catholic 
Rowleys, who about 1750 had bought 
Tendring Hall in Stoke. The Mannocks had 
been seated at Gifford’s Hall since 1428. 
In 1625, Dorothy, daughter of Anthony 
Mannock of Stoke, became second wife of 
Edward Mann of Ipswich, esquire, whose 
daughter Mary (by the fourth of his six 
wives!) married 1670-1 Daniel Partridge of 
Holton, brother of the said Richard, and 
great-grandfather of the Arthur Partridge 
who occupied Shelley Hall 1758-1789, and 
whose will of 1788 was signed at and wit- 
nessed by “C. Thompson, the Priest at 
Gifford’s Hall.” The said Daniel was 
grandson of Thomas Partridge (christened 
1548 at Bradfield S. Clare), yeoman, who 
begot Daniel’s father in 1608, having settled 
about 1585 at Higham, where the Mannocks 
were manorial lords 1464-1787. So, from 
century to century, Catholic baronet and 
non-Catholic yeoman were linked together, 
generation by generation: Higham, Holton, 
Stoke, Shelley. 


Letter I. 
Canterbury, 
Novr 26, 1756. 
Dear Madam, 


I take the first Post to acquaint you that 
we arrived safe here last Wednesday, had a 
very fine day, but found the Roads as we 
expected, very Slippery and Dangerous, and 
extremely Cold indeed. We left London last 
Saturday, went to Farningham, to return 
Mrs and Mr Lempriere’s visit, who you may 
remember with us the Summer before last; 
they have a sweet pretty place, and we passed 
our time as agreeably as the Season would 
permit. Stayed with them till Wednesday, 
they are about five miles out of the Great 
Road. We got here about five o’clock on 
Wednesday, found Mrs Milles with a very 
bad Cold, the little Girls very well, and all 
not a little glad to see us. The youngs one 
[thus] play all day long, and how they will 
do to part when our time is out I cannot tell. 
Mrs Milles enquired very much after you, 
and your good Family, and returns all your 
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Compts with Interest. I shoud have wrote 
to you while I was in Town, but being pretty 
much hurried, as I always am when [I stay 
so short a time there, desired Mrs Hossack 
to let you know we got safe there, she and 
the Captain were very well, dined with us 
one day, and Charlotte Hossack with them, 
have got a pretty little snug house, in a much 
better situation than their last, have 
promised we will dine with them one day as 
we go back again. We had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr Frank Mannock’ and his Lady 
at St William Rowley’s* the day before we 
left Town, and very merry we all were, our 
good Friends at Gifford’s Hall went round 
ina Bumper. St William’s Family seemed in 
high Spirits, shoud rather have imagined they 
were great gainers rather [last word struck 
out] than loosers by this Change in the 
Ministry [from Newcastle to Pitt]; I told 
them if they were not sorry, we had no 
reason, as we shoud have more of their 
Company for the time to come, that I was 
sure it woud be the most agreeable news 
we coud send into the Country, that you 
woud all rejoyce with us very Sincerely upon 
the Occasion, and indeed they all expressed 
much pleasure in the thoughts of passing 
more of their time at Tendring Hall. Ms 
Doughty and Mrs Mannock her Daughter’ 
were so kind as to call at our Lodgings one 
Evening, I was not at home, which I was 
very sorry for, when I go to Town again, 
I intend to try if I can be so lucky as to 
find them at home. Captain and Ms 
Donkley came to Sir W. Rowley’s just as 
we had dined, in vast high Spirits, St W. 
was so lucky as to get him a very good Ship 
(I forget the name) before he was dismissed, 
which they seemed vastly pleased with, they 
came unexpected, and thought [erased] 
thought themselves lucky to meet so many 
of their Suffolk Friends. I hope you have 
escaped Colds, I have scarce met with any 
body that has, we have all had very bad 
ones, but thank God we are pretty well now. 


‘Francis, 2nd son of Sir Francis M., 4th 
baronet; m. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Stonor 
of Watling Park, co. Oxford; 1776, succeeded his 
nephew as 7th baronet; 1778, ob. s. p. 

?K.B., Admiral of the Fleet, bought of the 
Williams family Tendring Hall in Stoke, which 
still belongs to his descendant Sir Charles R., 6th 
baronet. ; 

*Thomas M., 3rd son of Sir Francis, 4th 
baronet, m. (1) Mary, daughter of George Brown- 
low Doughty of Snarford Hall, co. Lincoln; 1778, 
succeeded his brother Sir Francis as 8th baronet; 
1781, ob. s. p. 
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Long to be Playing a Game at Cards with 
good St Frances and Lady Mannock‘*, which 
we hope to do at Xms, Our kindest and best 
Respects attend them and y'self, with compts 
to Mr Porter, and believe me Dear Madam, 
yt very affectionate Friend, 

M. Tanner. 


During the three years that elapsed 
between the two letters, there died, on 
27 August 1758, Sir Francis Mannock, 4th 
baronet, succeeded by his eldest son, Sir 
William. 


Letter II. 


Canterbury, 
Decr 7th 1759. 
Dear Lady Martin, 


Your kind Letter dated Novr the 16th, I 
recd in due time, and thank you very much 
for it. It was so long after I wrote to you 
before I heard from you, that I began to 
fear you had not recd one from me, as 
my Letters were so tossed about last 
Winter, and that made me desire Mrs 
Ottey® would send to enquire about it; 
and I was very glad to hear you were 
all well, and being engaged in so much 
good Company is a very good reason for 
your Silence. I shoud have acknowledged 
the receipt of yours sooner but stayed on 
purpose to tell you that we hope to be at 
Hadleigh on Saturday the 22d Instant; I 
believe we shall go through Colchester, 
which I mention only that you may not be 
looking out for us all day and be dis- 
appointed in not seeing us pass by, but we 
shall hope for the pleasure of seeing you and 
Lady Mannock’‘, as soon after as you please. 
I dare say you find it very dull since the 
Rowley Family went to Town, and you must 
have a great Loss in Mrs Crooke. I shall 
call upon Mr and Mrs Mannock’, and all 
my other Friends as I pass through Town, 
and if I can do any thing while I am there 
for good Lady Mannock® or yourself, pray 
Command me. we leave this place the 15th, 

“Sir Francis, 4th baronet, m. Frances, daughter 
and heiress of George Yates of North Waltham, 
Hampshire. He died 1758, she 1761. 

* Elizabeth, daughter of Nathaniel Fairclough of 
Stowmarket, wife of Rev. Thomas Ottey of Great 
Horkesley, Essex. She died 1799 at Hadleigh.— 
J. J. Muskett’s Suffolk Manorial Fam., Il, 75. 

‘Perhaps Frances, widow of the 4th baronet 
see note 4). She died 1761. Perhaps she and 
ety Martian were living together in 1759? 


thaps the “Mr. Frank Mannock and _ his 
Lady ” of letter I. 
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and shall be at Mr Leverlands in Southamp- 
ton Street Covent Garden till the Friday 
following. I am much in fear that our good 
Friend Mrs Hossack is still in expectation of 
seeing her good Man, I have had but one 
Letter from her since I came here, and then 
she did not know when he woud get home, 
but promised to let me know, and as I have 
not heard I am afraid he is not yet arrived 
at his own House; I am sure I pity her 
extremely, for she has Suffered a great deal; 
she talked of going to him, but whether she 
did or not I cannot tell, I am very glad to 
hear St William and Lady Mannock* are 
well, and their young Governor’ also, for I 
suppose he may be called so by this time. 
I fear Lady Hankey’® was greatly shocked 
at the Misfortune which happened to her 
Maid, it must be very shocking to all the 
Family, I want to know what became of the 
poor Creature. I am very sorry poor Mrs 
Paul was so ill, when you wrote, I wish much 
to know how she does. I am desired by 
Mrs Milles to present her best Compts to 
you and Lady Mannock*, Dr Tanner also 
joyns with me in Sincere good wishes to 
Lady Mannock and yourself, I am 
Dear Madam, 
yt very Sincere Friend 
M. Tanner. 


My little Girl and Miss Milles’s desire 
compts 
CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


* Fifth baronet and his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of Robert Allwyn of 
Treford, Sussex. 

* William Anthony, their only son, born 28 May 
1759, and so aged just over six months at date of 
this letter; 1764, succeeded his father as 6th 
baronet; 1776, died unmarried. Nowadays a son 
calls his father ‘* the Governor ”’! 

‘© Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Johnson of The 
Hermitage, Wapping, wife of Sir Joseph Hankey, 
knight, of East Bergholt, near Higham. She died 
1770 aged 70. See “Hankey of Fetcham” in 
Landed Gentry of 1853. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO ‘BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE’ 


"THROUGH the courtesy of the National 

Library of Scotland I have received 
a photostat of Blackwood’s Contributors’ 
Book, which lists 5300 articles in Black- 
wood’s Magazine between 1826 and 1870. 
But the list fails to include the authorship of 
fifty prose pieces and forty-four poems, all 
of which I am anxious to identify if possible. 
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163. 


330. 
478. 


499. 
500. 


481. 


80. 
778. 


829. 


109. 


905. 


310. 


343. 


626. 
667. 


I. The unidentified poems are these: 
Page 
Vol. XX. August, September 1826 


Answer to Lord Byron’s Lines on 
Love. 


(Signed) S. S. 
The Heart’s Dirge. H. 
A Watery Grave. (Brighton) S. S. 
Vol. XXIII. April 1828 
The Calm Sea W. J. 
Blue Stockings over the Border. 
(2? Francis Wrangham or 
David Macbeth Moir) 
Vol. XXIV. Oct. 1828 
Court of Darkness (a Biblical — 


{Henry King uses the signature K. in 
xlv. 480 (Apr. 1839), and Kenneth 
Tarpley in liv. 100 (July 1843)]. 
Vol. XXV. January, June 1829 
Sir Toggenburg. A Ballad of Schiller. 


H. B. H. 


The Diver. From the German of 


Schiller. 


Vol. XXVI. September, November 1829 
340. 
808. 


If Hope be dead. 

Italian translation of Delta’s ‘“ Sonnet 
on visiting Abbotsford.” GD. 
Sonnets from the Italian. W. H. 
(The author mentions “our worthy 
friend, the Ettrick Shepherd.” William 
Harness contributed in 1824 and 1827; 
William Hay in 1835-7.) 


Vol. XXVII. January, June, 1830 


To M[argaret] W. J. F. 
(A Miss Foss wrote a long poem, 
“The Wishing-Gate” in this same 
number. James Ferrier, who was 21 
in Jan. 1830, married Margaret Wilson 
in 1837.) 

Ambassadors from Caesar address 
Cato. (This poem precedes John 
Wilson’s poem, “The Mariner’s 
Return.”) 


Vol. XXVIII. August 1830. 
The Regatta. (Belfast) 


Vol. XXIX. February, April 1831 


Good-Night. To Mary— 
(Manchester) M. J. L. 


To my Child. (Leeds) E. P. 
To Mrs. Hemans. (Leeds) E. P. 
[Edward Parsons, Congregational 


Minister at Leeds (1762-1833), or his 
son of the same name (1797-1844).] 
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635. 


479. 
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341. 


814. 
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Vol. XXX. October 1831 
Lines written on Tweedside, Sept. 18, 
1831. 

Vol. XXXII. October 1832 
Lines on Staffa. ®, ®, 


Vol. XXXIII. January, May 1833 
Mignon’s Song, from Goethe. H. H. J. 
(H. Longueville Jones contributed 
several articles to the magazine, all 
in prose.) 

Antwerp. 

Song of the Water Gueuse. 

(J. W. Croker sent these two pieces 
from London: “The author is a 
person of great rank and considerable 
name in the world. . . .” he wrote to 
Blackwood, 10 April 1833). 

Vol. XXXIV. December 1833 

An Indian Lament. (Wisbech) T.C. 
The Sabbath Evening. (Oxford) P, 
The Radical. 

(This poem is in the same metre 


as the preceding poem, “ Merry 
England,” by George Moir.) 
Summer Eve. Orielensis, 


Vol. XXXV. May 1834 
The Lay of Sir Lionel. 
(? R. H. Barham.) 

Vol. XXXVIII. October 1835 
Sonnet: To the Princess Victoria, on 
seeing her at York Cathedral. 

(Wakefield) M.A. 
Vol. XL. September 1836 
Lost Innocence. 
Chloris Asleep. 
(These two poems follow ‘“ Summer 
Sketches by Delta,” ie., by David 
Macbeth Moir.) 
Vol. XLI. January, March, 1837 
Sketches among the Poor (in heroic 
couplets). 
To the Church of England. 
Eccles. Balliol. 
Vol. XLII. December 1837 
Augusta Victrix (in heroic couplets). 
[Sketches among the Poor” and 
“Augusta Victrix” parallel P. 
S(pencer)’s “Old Roger” of xlv. 106 
(Jan. 1839) and also Thomas Roscoe's 
“Tower of London” of Ilvii. 158 
(Feb. 1845).] 
Vol. XLIII. March 1838 
King Edward’s Dream. 
(This follows a poem by the Rev. J. 
Eagles.) 
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Vol. XLVII. February, May, 1840 
922. Scene—The Church of St. Jerome, 
Granada. F. E. 
689. Lines on the Sale of the Black Arab, 
the Gift of the Imaum of Muscat. D. 
[Alfred Domett contributed in 1837-9: 
‘D.N.B.” The Contributors Book 
credits Domett with ‘Translations 
from Beranger’ xli. 703 (May 1837) 
and ‘ Kate. A. Poem,’ xlv. 301 (March 
1839).] 
Vol. L. September 1841 
392. Poems: Early Dawn—Love and 
Hope; Song; a Nightly Remembrance. 
M. M. 
(Mrs. Busk uses this signature in “ The 
Two Magicians. A German Tradi- 
tion,” xxv. 65 (Jan. 1829). Also these 
poems follow ‘ The Fowler’ by D. M. 
Moir.) 
Vol. LI. April 1842 
536. Cleobis and Biton. A story from 
Herodotus. 
(This piece, both in style in and sub- 
ject-matter, corresponds to “The 
Fate of Polycrates” in liv. 483 (Oct. 
1843) and ‘The Purple Cloak’ liv. 
714 (Dec. 1843) by J. G. Bede.) 
Vol. LIX. February 1846 
248. East and West. 
(? Julia Day, or less probably Charles 
Neaves or A. Lodge.) 
Vol. LXI. March 1847 
367. Epigrams (? by Dr. Herbert Mayo) 


Vol. LXII. May 1848 
572 Heigh-Ho! (Julia Day or ? Charles 
Neaves). 


Vol. LXXV. May, June, 1854 

610, 687. Release; Too Late, The 
Villa. Trevor. 
[George Trevor (1809-88, from 1847 
Canon of York) contributed “ Nauti- 
lus: a translation from Callimachus,” 
“St. Stephen’s Day,” and “The 
Epiphany” to xxxiv. 402, 870, 
871 (Sept., Dec. 1834). The younger 
Bulwer-Lytton, “Owen Meredith” 
also used the pseudonym “ Trevor” 


at least once.) A. L. Strout. 
Lubbock, Texas. 


A LINCOLN NAIL 
A LINCOLN NAIL.—On September 28, 
1860, in good Chamber of Commerce 
fashion, Samuel Greer of the Ninth Ward in 


609, 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, sent Lincoln a 
booster letter, enclosing a “Lincoln Nail” 
as a home-made token, “ a tribute of respect 
to yourself.” The holograph letter is now 
preserved in the Robert Todd Lincoln Col- 
lection of Abraham Lincoln Papers in the 
Library of Congress. 

The use of campaign buttons and 
souvenirs at political gatherings, in election 
campaigns, and for general political adver- 
tising is a part of our American way of 
winning friendly votes and influencing people. 
When such little token is also designed to 
advertise the local community and boost 
business, the day of the release by the local 
political hucksters may assume the propor- 
tions of a major event. Such was the case 
in Pittsburgh in September of 1860. 

The manner of public manufacture and 
the “moving procession of 50,000 Repub- 
lican Freemen” on September 27th are 
evidence that the citizens of America’s lead- 
ing steel city did themselves proud when they 
publicly ground out nails with an “L” on 
the head of each. The ingenious Pitts- 
burghers devised a sort of assembly-line 
technique for the production of these steel 
tokens by “a belt run from the wheel of a 
wagon connected with a nail machine 
situated on the wagon while moving in the 
procession.” One notes also that this unique 
political “machine” was in “full opera- 
tion.” Finally, Samuel Greer suggested in 
his letter to Abraham Lincoln that the nail 
be shown to “ your little wife ” for it “ will 
please her curiosity.” 

JOHN WALKER MCCAatn, Jr. 

Mississippi Southern College. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 

SURREY VOLUNTEERS (See clxviii. 129, 

146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 238, 283; 
clxxxi. 18) 


"THE following further additions and cor- 
rections should be made to the remarks 
by the present writer at the above references: 
Camberwell V.I. Services accepted, 22 
Sep. 1803: one company having become 
insubordinate owing to the right of election 
of officers being withdrawn, disbanded Feb. 
1804: paraded and in readiness to march to 
the aid of the civil power at Southwark, 
Apr. 1810. 
Battersea V.I. Services accepted, 21 Aug. 
1803, with establishment of two companies 
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each of 60 rank and file: services discon- 
tinued, 28 Nov. 1809. 

Battersea, Benwell and Weymouth V.I. 
Services accepted, 21 Aug. 1803, as an inde- 
pendent company upon gratuitous service 
raised by Messrs. Benwell and Weymouth, 
distillers, at Battersea; discontinued Feb. 
1809; reformed as light company 1 Apr. 
1809: paraded and in readiness to march to 
the aid of the civil power at Southwark, Apr. 
1810. According to Lt.col. Joseph Hardy, 
inspecting field officer of volrs., 9 May 
1810, to John Beckett, Home Office: “ The 
Benwell and Weymouth Volr . . . is one of 
the best & most loyal I ever knew. .. .” 

Clapham Legion. Services accepted, 22 
Aug. 1803, with establishment of one troop 
of cavalry and three companies of infantry; 
in 1806 the Lambeth Y.C. joined the Clap- 
ham Legion as a second troop but after 1808 
resumed an independent existence. 

Streatham V.I. Services accepted, 22 Sep. 
1803: reported “deficient in discipline,” 
1809. 

Wandsworth Y.C. Services accepted, 22 
Aug. 1803: paraded and in readiness to 
march to the aid of the civil power at South- 
wark, Apr. 1810. 

Tooting V.I. Accepted upon gratuitous 
service, 22 Sep. 1803; brought upon the 
“ August allowance,” 8 Jan. 1805, to date 
25 Dec. 1804: formed into light company, 
28 Aug. 1807: reported “fit to act with 
troops of the line,” 1809. 

The excellence of this company—as early 
as Jan. 1805 it was reported as having 
“particularly distinguished itself by its ex- 
pertness in all parts of military discipline ” 
—was perhaps largely due to the support it 
received from the parish: the private sub- 
scriptions raised in 1803, 1807, and 1810 
were applied, in addition to the government 
allowances, to maintaining the clothing and 
accoutrements, beside furnishing regular pay 
for two horners and the means for hiring 
serjeants from the Guards. 

Wandsworth V.I. Services discontinued, 
28 Nov. 1809. 

R.Roehampton and Putney V.I. Services 
accepted, 22 Sept. 1803. 

Richmond Legion. Two troops of Surrey 
Volunteer Provisional Cavalry each of 36 
men, upon gratuitous service except for the 
arms to be furnished by government, were 
established Jan. 1798, to be raised at Rich- 
mond and Kingston as substitute for the 
compulsory levy of provisional cavalry: in 
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1801 comprised one troop only, styled Rich- 
mond Y.C., numbering one major, two ser- 
jeants, two corporals and 31 privates: dis- 
continued, ?1802. 

The independent troop of Richmond 
Rangers, with establishment of fifty rank 
and file, accepted upon gratuitous service, 
21 Aug. 1803; brought upon allowances 
7 Feb. 1804. 

Richmond V.I., services accepted 22 Sep. 
1803: owing to personal disagreements re- 
specting rank and with a view to excluding 
Capt. Smart, “a Taylor by Profession,” 
from the command, the Richmond Rangers, 
Richmond V.I. with the independent com- 
panies of Kew V.I. and Ham and Petersham 
V.I., the latter accepted 21 Aug. 1803, were 
amalgamated as Richmond Legion, 1 Mch. 
1804 and the commissions in the Richmond 
troop and companies shortly after gazetted. 

The Kew V.I. and Ham and Petersham 
V.I. maintained a semi-independent existence 
being considered only attached to Richmond 
Legion. The Kew V.I. was dissolved 1 Oct. 
1807, and the Ham and Petersham V.I. was 
discontinued 24 May 1808. The cavalry 
troop ceased to exercise “many months” 
before Sep. 1809. On 1 Dec. 1808 the Rich- 
mond Legion Infantry comprised two com- 
panies numbering sixty-four rank and file in 
all: paraded and in readiness to march to 
the aid of the civil power at Southwark, 


Apr. 1810. (79 be continued) 
H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 


THOMAS PAINE SILENCED 
"THE following tale regarding Tom Paine 
has been found in a nineteenth-century 
religious journal [Friends’ Review, III (July 
1850), pp. 591-92]. It is probably apocryphal, 
but it has a twofold interest: it is not men- 
tioned by any of Paine’s biographers, and 
it is a good measure of Paine’s reputation 
in mid-nineteenth century. 
One evening I found Paine haranguing 
a company of disciples on the great mis- 
chief done to mankind by the introduction 
of the Bible and Christianity. When he 
paused, I said, “ Mr. Paine, you have been 
in Scotland; you know there is not a more 
rigid set of people in the world than they 
are in their attachment to the Bible; it is 
their school-book; their churches are full 
of Bibles. When a young man leaves his 
father’s house, his mother always, in pack- 
ing his chest, puts a Bible on the top of 
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his clothes.” He said it was very true. 
I continued, “ You have been in Spain, 
where the people are destitute of the Bible, 
and where you can hire a man for a dollar 
to murder his neighbor, who never gave 
him any offence.” He assented. “ You 
have seen the manufacturing districts in 
England, where not one man in fifty can 
read, and you have been in Ireland, where 
the majority never saw a Bible. Now, you 
know it is an historical fact that in one 
county in England or Ireland, there are 
many more capital convictions in six 
months, than there are in the whole 
population of Scotland in twelve. Besides, 
this day there is not one Scotchman in the 
almshouse, state prison, bridewell, or peni- 
tentiary of New York. Now then, if the 
Bible were so bad a book as you repre- 
sent it to be, those who use it would be the 
worst members of society; but the con- 
trary is the fact; for our prisons, alms- 
houses, and penitentiaries are filled with 
men and women whose ignorance or un- 
belief prevents them from reading the 
Bible.” It was now near ten o’clock at 
night. Paine answered not a word, but 
taking a candle from the table, walked up 
stairs, leaving his friend and myself 
staring at one another. 
FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 


Long Island University. 


KATE COOKE 

(In reply to an unprinted Query) 
HE real name was Kate Walsh. She was 

a music hall artiste working as Kate 
Cooke, and it is not possible to trace at what 
halls she appeared without a considerable 
amount of research in back numbers of 
Era, Encore, and similar papers. She 
does not appear to have been on the 
legitimate stage, although she may have 
acted in pantomime. 

She married the Hon. Henry James 
Fitzroy (later the Earl of Euston) at 
Worcester on 29th May, 1871. The pair 
lived together on and off until 1878, when 
they separated and she returned to the 
music halls. The Earl went to Australia in 
a Government appointment. In 1884 he 
sued for a nullity of marriage, claiming that 
When she married him she already had a 
husband still living. It would appear that 
she had married a commercial traveller 
named Smith in Glasgow in 1863. Shortly 
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after the wedding Smith disappeared. She 
claimed that he had been drowned in the 
wreck of S.S. London, but he was, in fact, 
found to be living in New Zealand. He was 
brought home and identified Kate Cooke as 
his wife; but it then transpired that he was 
a bigamist, and had married Kate Cooke 
when his first wife was alive. It followed, 
therefore, that Kate Cooke’s wedding to the 
Earl was lawful. They never lived together 
again, and she died in Fulham in November 
1903. The whole business was rather 


disgraceful. GrORGE SPEAIGHT. 


AN ARTHUR SYMONS ANNOTATION 


" MyUsIc and Memory, to K.W.,” by 

Arthur Symons, appeared in 
Silhouettes, London, 1892. In the fly-leaf 
of a copy of Days and Nights, London, 1889, 
now in the possession of Summerfield 
Baldwin III, is the inscription, “ From the 
author to his friend / Katherine Willard / 
for her to read at sea / Arthur Symons / 
Feb: 21: 91.” On the next recto is written 
the poem; below it are the initials, “ A. S.”; 
and to the left below, the date, “ Feb: 
20; 91.” 

Aside from minor matters of punctuation, 
the holograph over Symon’s initials corre- 
sponds with the printed version. 

Katherine Willard, born in Denver, 
Colorado Territory, April 13, 1866, older 
daughter and second child of Oliver Ather- 
ton and Mary Bannister Willard, was the 
niece of Frances Willard founder of the 
W.C.T.U. 

In the early eighties, Katherine’s widowed 
mother established a school for American 
girls in Berlin, and after spending a year at 
Wells College, Aurora, New York, Katherine 
went to Germany, and began voice training. 
Probably through her Aunt “ Frank,” who 
was frequently in England in connection 
with W.C.T.U. work, she met Arthur 
Symons and others of his circle. In 1895 
she married William Woodward Baldwin, 
who later became assistant secretary of state. 

In the summer of 1910 she revisited Eng- 
land and had a short visit at Symon’s home, 
at the time of his mental breakdown. 

She died July 21, 1932. 

For the above information I am indebted 
to Dr. Summerfield Baldwin III, Professor 
of History at the University of Akron, who 
is the son of Katherine Willard. 


University of Akron, CHARLES Durry. 
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Queries 





OME SOUTH CAROLINA FAMILIES. 
If any reader has data of the following 

families, I should be very glad if he would 
get into touch with me through the Editor 
of N. & Q. The surnames are: 

Fuller (see cxciii. 435, 504). 

Mellichamp (8S. xii. 8; 11S. ix. 290). 

Veele (Gloucester). 

Drayton (Northants; Atherstone, War- 

wick; Barbadoes). 


O. G. P. L. G. DE R. 


‘JOG’ PHILLIPS.—He was rescued by a 
dog from drowning, hence the nick- 
name. A painting of the dog by George 
Morland has been described as that artist’s 
masterpiece. Any information respecting the 
ancestry and occupation of this Mr. Phillips 
would be welcomed. G p, McGricor. 


ALLAS FAMILY.—The Rev. William 
Loraine Seymour Dallas, C.F., was 
killed in the first world-war (he is in Crock- 
ford 1917, but not in 1918). Can any reader 
tell me if he was a descendant of the Rev. 
A. R. C. Dallas or to which family of Dallas 


he belonged? G. D. McGricor. 


(XxFORD AND COWLEY.—Can any 
reader say who it was that first e- 
scribed Oxford as the ‘Latin Quarter of 


Cowley’? A. G. Wayte. 


BIOGRAPHICAL IDENTIFICATIONS 
REQUIRED (continued from cxciv. 

523).— 

Peacock, Edward, who edited the Index of 
Leyden Students in 1883. 

PenLey, Aaron (1807-70), artist. Was he 
identical with Aaron Penley of Croydon? 

PICKERING, Henry, portrait painter, 1755. 

Prrman, Capt., died 1775, friend of Edward 
Gibbon. 

Pryce, Leighton, who contributed an 
account of the Hardwicke family to the 
Reliquary in 1882/3. 

RutLey, ——, who purchased a portrait by 
Reynolds at Christie’s on 1 July 1871. 
Wittems, Alphonse, author of Les Elzevir. 
Youna, Ruth, who wrote Mrs. Chapman's 


Portrait in 1926. Arpyn LyeLL READE. 
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Replies 





F,PWARD HUGHES BALL (clxxxviii, 36; 
cxciv. 504).—Some gleanings chiefly 
from Bills and Answers in Chancery Suits, 
Ball v. Antrobus, 1801, and Ball v. Ball, 
1801, as well as from Petitions in Ball y, 
Coutts, 1834-5 give an account of his family, 
His grandfather was a Naval officer, and 
this person if not positively identified was 
probably John Ball holding the rank of 
Lieutenant from 1745 to 1788.—See Navy 
Lists of that period. He married about 1753 
to Ruth who afterwards became Lady 
Hughes. The issue of this marriage was 
1. Henry, Captain, R.N. who married Jane 
Gould, 1782, and died 6 August 1792 at 
Hampstead, aged 38, and was buried at 
Lambourne, Essex. An only child, Mary, 
predeceased her father. The widow re- 
married Samuel Homfray and died in 1846. 
2. David, born 1760 or 1761, married Sarah 
Boyter, 26 Nov. 1784, at St. Marylebone 
church, died, then of Bishop’s Hall, Lam- 
bourne, 17 August 1798 at Luxborough, 
Chigwell (where Sir Edward Hughes had 
died in 1794) in his 38th year, and was 
buried at Lambourne. His widow re- 
married 6 May 1802 at St. Marylebone to 
Thomas Johnson, sometime of the Bute 
Ironworks, Glamorgan. She died a 
widow, having had a family by her 2nd 
husband, at 5 Berkeley Square, 9 Dec. 
1841, aged 78, and was buried in Highgate 
cemetery. The issue of David and Sarah 
Bell was 
1. Catherine, born c. 1787, married Rev. 
Francis Lee, 9 July 1804, at St. Maryle- 
bone. He died by his own hand 22 
May 1826, buried St. James, Westmin- 
ster, leaving Edward Hughes, born 1806 
(later at Westminster School), and 
Eleanor, born 1810. Catherine re 
married to Thomas Jenkins, a half-pay 
Captain in the Ist Dragoons, on 12 
January 1828 at Lambeth. She after- 
wards assumed the title of Baroness de 
Calabrella under which name she gained 
some reputation as an authoress, and 
died 6 Oct. 1856 at Paris. Both she and 
Thomas Jenkins were at different 
periods friends of the Countess of 
Blessington. 
ae — born c. 1789, died before 
1834, 
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3.Ruth, born c. 1792, married Rev. 
Houlton Hartwell, 29 Feb. 1812 at St. 
Marylebone. He died 1819. Sir 
Brodrick Hartwell, Bart., was their 
eldest son. She remarried Joseph Jack- 
son, of St. Vincent’s. 
4, Sydney, born c. 1794, married Sir J. I. 
Burke, Bart., 1816, died 1830. 

5. Edward Hughes (“ Golden Ball ”), born 
1798, married Marie Mercandotti, opera- 
dancer, 22 March 1823, died 1863. 

The tomb in Lambourne churchyard en- 
closes the remains of Sir Edward Hughes, 
Lady Hughes, David Ball and Henry Ball. 
The inscriptions were seen on a recent visit 
to be almost obliterated. It is quite likely 
that Edward Hughes Ball was related to 
Nelson’s famous Captain, Sir Alexander 
John Ball. 

References include Wright’s History of 
Essex, ii. 407-8; St. Marylebone Marriages 
(Harleian Society); Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1792, 1798, 1804, 1842, and “ A Letter from 
the Hon. George Blaquiere, to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Eldon,” a pamphlet, 15 pp. 1816. 


F. ALGAR. 


[NANIMATE COMPANIONS | (cxciv. 
481)—I wonder whether your corre- 
spondent knows the figure in the style he 
mentions in a Yorkshire church (I think 
Halifax). The figure is life-size and holds 
a collecting dish to receive contributions 
from visitors. The figure is apparently of 
eighteenth century date. L.H.H 


BEARDED LORD MAYORS (cxciv. 413, 
505).—Lowndes notes nine editions of 
Stow’s Survey of London. Two of them 
appeared in Stow’s lifetime, in 1598 and 
1603, two were edited by Anthony Mundy 
in 1618 and 1633, three were revised by 
Strype in 1720, 1722, and 1754-55; there was 
a reprint in 1842, a Bohn edition, and Henry 
Morley’s unindexed abridgment. Then there 
are Holinshed and Maitland, who drew 
largely upon Stow. Every edition differs, 
for there are copious alterations, additions, 
and omissions depending upon the fancy of 
their editors. Fittingly, if unintentionally, 
the new quill placed annually in the hand of 
John Stow’s effigy in St. Andrew Undershaft 
symbolizes the continuity of the work he 
began under Queen Elizabeth. 
With all these different texts, a vague 
teference such as that given by Clodd in his 
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Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics is of no 
great value, especially as no edition has any- 
thing like a satisfactory index. But search 
in the editions of (a) 1633, and (b) 1754-55, 
produces the following information about 
Sir Thomas Lodge. He was a member of 
the Grocers’ Company, and a son of one 
William Lodge of Cresset in Shropshire 
(a. 226). He married a daughter of Sir 
William Laxton, Lord Mayor in 1561 
(b. 265). Lodge was Sheriff in 1562, and he 
passed the Chair in 1563, 4 Elizabeth (b. vol. 
i. 268). In his mayoralty, he had difficulties 
with one Skeggs, a poulterer, who annexed 
some mayoral provisions under the pretext 
that they were required for the Queen. Sir 
Thomas threatened Skeggs with imprison- 
ment and fetters; Skeggs complained to the 
Privy Council, who reprimanded the Lord 
Mayor. Sir Thomas replied excusing him- 
self from personal attendance at Whitehall 
by pleading the incidence of the plague in 
the City, but stated that Skeggs’ action arose 
from malice, in order to revenge himself for 
being deprived of the Freedom. (b. vol. i. 
330.) 

Both Sir Thomas and his father-in-law 
were buried in the church of St. Mary Alder- 
mary, in a vault from which the remains of 
a benefactor, Sir Henry Keeble, were sum- 
marily ejected, although a monument to 
Keeble had been erected only in 1534. 
Strype moralizes that when “ another give 
money for their place, then away with them.” 
(b. vol. i. 540-541.) 

In neither of the quoted editions is there 
any mention of Sir Thomas’ beard. If we 
rely on Stow, it does not seem a likely tale, 
for in his Annales he says that on 8th May, 
1535, the King commanded the Court to 
wear the hair short, and to give them an 
example, “he caused his own head to be 
polled, and from thenceforth he had his 
beard natted and no more shauven.” From 
this is does not look as if the wearing of 
beards could have been penalized by law up 
to 1559, or that they were so unusual in the 
City in 1563 as to lead to comment. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


HOURS OF BUSINESS (cxciv. 347, 436, 

526),—In ‘ Keats’ Publisher —A Memoir 
of John Taylor, by Edmund Blunden, is a 
reference to John Taylor going to London 
from East Retford, when he was a young 
man, and in a letter written by him, 10th 
April, 1804, he states: 
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“Our time is from 9 in the morning until 
8 at night, excepting not more than 2 nights 
in a month, at Magazine time, then we may 
stay till 10 or 11.” 

There is much information on the subject 
in London Life in the 18th Century, by 
Mary Dorothy George. 

On p. 207 it is stated: ‘ Shopkeeping 
hours were said in 1747 (in the City) to be 
in general from 7 to 8, but hours grew later 
as the century advanced. Robert Owen, 
when an assistant in a London _haber- 
dashers’ (1786) had to be in the shop by 8; 
in the busy season it was crowded with cus- 
tomers till 10 or 10.30 at night.” Also, “ An 
old quaker has left it on record that he 
served his apprenticeship to a grocer in 
Cheapside between 1786-1793, that the shop 
was opened at 7 a.m. and closed at 10 p.m., 
and that he never went out except to meet- 
ings on First Days, adding that he had no 
sense of being hardly dealt with, for it was 
the custom of the time and he was as his 


fellows.” T. G. Scott. 


A note taken from the Worcester Herald, 
August 22, 1925, may be helpful although 
it is five years later than the period of the 
query. Under their feature “100 Years 
Ago” the paper reprints a paragraph to the 
effect that the linen drapers, haberdashers, 
mercers, etc., of the city had asked for shops 
to be closed at the London hours, viz., 
“during four months in winter at 7, in 
March, April, September and October at 8 
and the summer months at 9 o'clock, with 
an understanding that on Saturday nights 
they shall be kept open one hour later.” 


Mary PHILLIPs. 


LAWN TENNIS (clxxxiv. 87; clxxxv. 57; 
clxxxviii. 172, 218)—We learn from the 
‘D.N.B. 1931-1940’ that Sir William Hart 
Dyke (1837-1931) was an originator of lawn 
tennis. In 1873, a year before Major W. C. 
Wingfield took out a patent for ‘ sphairi- 
strike,” Dyke and two friends laid out a 
court at Luttingstone Castle, Kent, and 
played the first game. Ep. 


‘JT AWRENCE IS ABOUT TO-DAY’ 

(cxciv. 458).—The Infamous History 
of Sir Lawrence Lazie is the title of a 
popular chapbook, dating from at least as 
early as the mid seventeenth century. 


Mary PHILLIPs. 
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THE BOOKE OF COMMON PRAYER 
OF THE CHURCHE OF ENGLAND, 
ITS MAKING AND _ REVISIONS, 
M.D.xlix—M.D.clxi. By E. C. Ratcliff, 
S.P.C.K. 10s. 


"THE finding of titles for books on the 

Prayer-Book in the present centenary 
year seems to have placed publishers in some 
difficulty. ‘The Story of the Prayer-Book’ 
was used for a popular book published 
earlier, and reprinted in 1949, and was also 
used by another publisher for a new book. 
The present volume is not very happily 
titled, for who can say ‘Have you read 
The Booke of Common Prayer?’ without 
embarrassing ambiguity? Perhaps ‘The 
Prayer Book Illustrated’ would have been 
a more convenient title, though that also 
might be considered ambiguous. But what- 
ever may be thought of the title, the illustra- 
tions are the foundation and raison-d’étre 
of the book, and the result is eminently 
satisfactory. There are altogether 80 full- 
page illustrations, all facsimiles, drawn from 
the following sources: 13 from pre-Refor- 
mation service-books, 3 from the Litany of 
1544, 2 from The Order of the Communion, 
1548, 13 from the first Booke of Common 
Prayer, 1549, 2 from The Psalter, 1549, 3 
from Merbecke’s The Booke of Common 
Praier Noted, 1550, 5 from the Ordinal of 
1550, 10 from the Prayer Book of 1552, 6 
from the Prayer Book and other documents 
of 1559, 2 from the Latin Prayer Book of 
1560, 3 from the revision of 1603-4, 8 from 
the Scottish book of 1637, and 10 illustrating 
the actual process of revision which pro- 
duced the book of 1661-2. The text consists 
of a concise Introduction for those ‘ whose 
knowledge of Prayer Book history needs re- 
vivifying, and notes on each of the illus- 
trations. 

There have of course been numerous 
books telling the story which is presented 
here: for example, Percy Dearmer’s The 
Story of the Prayer Book, on the popular 
level, Proctor and Frere’s History of the 
B.C.P., as a student’s manual, and Bright- 
man’s The English Rite, on the learned 
plane. Professor Ratcliff’s position as af 
authority on the subject guarantees the ¢x- 
cellence of the contents of this book, though 
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in the nature of the case there is nothing 
new to say. What is new and most interest- 
ing is the manner of presentation, and here 
the author, and equally the publishers, 
photographers and printers, whose close 
collaboration is essential to a book of this 
sort, deserve congratulation. Another book 
of 100-odd pages on the Prayer-Book, pro- 
duced by traditional letterpress printing, 
with the traditional 8 or 16 half-tone plates, 
would have been very uninteresting, com- 
pared with this, in which the illustrations 
and text are so successfully married together. 
For example, it would have been easy for 
an author to use one facsimile to show the 
physical appearance of each successive revi- 


sion of the Prayer Book, and then to point 


out significant changes of wording in his 
text, by quotation. But in this book, fac- 
similes are used for both purposes: they 
show very clearly the typographical history 
of the B.C.P. and some associated publica- 
tions, and secondly, which is the main pur- 
pose of the book, the pages photographed 
are carefully selected to show important or 
typical changes of content. The gain in 
vividness over mere quotation of the pas- 
sages in a modern transcription is striking, 
and the generous allowance of 80 plates in 
all enables the method to be used fairly 
thoroughly. 


THOMAS SACKVILLE, A STUDY IN 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY POETRY. By 
Dr. J. Swart. Groningen Studies in Eng- 
lish, I. J. B. Wolters, Groningen, Batavia. 
1949. 140 pp. 

OMAS SACKVILLE’S poetry is a 
convenient subject for a monograph, 
as it was written, according to the usual 

text books, in the three years 1560-1563, 

before his political career began. The 

tragedy of ‘“‘ Gorboduc ” was first performed 
at the Inner Temple on Twelfth Night 

1561; it is the only serious slip or misprint 

in this book that on p. 25 Dr. Swart says 

that therefore the play was written in 1561 

—this should of course be 1560, as the date is 

New Style. ‘The Induction” and “The 

Complaint of Henry Duke of Buckingham ” 

appeared in the second edition of “A 

Mirror for Magistrates,” 1563, and as the 

first edition came out in 1559, it is natural 

to suppose that the poems were written 
between those two dates. Dr. Swart, how- 
ever, argues against this deduction. He 
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believes that Sackville was one of the group 
of poets who planned the “Mirror” in 
Mary’s reign and from the four stanzas 
early in the “Induction” which describe 
the position of the stars in the sky, he works 
out by astrological principles that the date 
on which the poem was begun was 30th 
October 1554, this date being deliberately 
chosen as a lucky one by Sackville. There 
are probably few capable of following the 
astrological details, but the proof is cer- 
tainly ingenious. It is typical of Dr. Swart’s 
thorcugh methods. Where a point is cap- 
able of proof, he will go to any trouble to 
prove it. He objects to the impatience of 
nineteenth century critics with the elaborate 
rules and terms of rhetoric, and shows in 
careful detail what a thorough training in 
rhetoric Sackville had behind his poetic com- 
position. Though Dr. Swart does not men- 
tion the coincidence, R. L. Stevenson dis- 
covered for himself one of the main elements 
of rhetoric, the imitation of passages which 
the writer admires from established authors, 
the practice of “ playing the sedulous ape,” 
for which Stevenson has been so much de- 
rided. In order to determine whether Sack- 
ville wrote in the colloquial language of his 
own day, or whether he used old-fashioned 
words and phrases, Dr. Swart compares 
Caxton’s “modernisation” of Higden’s 
“ Polychronicon” with the original text 
with the result that he shows that Caxton at 
the beginning of the 16th century altered 
many words which he regarded as out of 
date, and that these words are used by’ 
Sackville. As they were already old- 
fashioned some fifty years before, this gives 
definite evidence that Sackville was inten- 
tionally archaising, just as Spenser did later 
in “The Shepherd’s Calendar.” The old 
words were felt to give dignity to his style. 
Dr. Swart compares the MS version of “ The 
Induction” and “ The Complaint” with the 
published version, and shows how Sack- 
ville adapted Chaucerian English, with the 
sounded final “e,” to the language of his 
own day. 

While he follows unweariedly any con- 
jecture which can be tested, he is sceptical 
on points which cannot be tested, such as 
personal allusions, and political implications. 
Even in “ Gorboduc,” admittedly a political 
play, he thinks that its bearing on the 
contemporary situation has been very much 
exaggerated. 
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There is naturally less to be said about 
“ Gorboduc” than about the poems. Dr. 
Swart suggests that its dramatic possibilities 
may be underrated; this is something, he 
says, which might be tested by a perform- 
ance, but he has not yet been able to bring 
that about. He is inclined to attribute the 
whole play to Sackviile, instead of accepting 
Norton as the joint author, and criticises 
severely the attempts that have been made to 
distingush two different styles in the play, 
but as there is not sufficient material to 
apply any tests, he does not press this. 

Dr. Swart writes in a clear and lively 
style, but he is no populariser. He expects 
that his readers will already have some 
knowledge of “A Mirror for Magistrates ” 
and its problems. This well-printed and 
stimulating book is a heartening example 
of international scholarship. 


STOCKHOLM STUDIES IN ENGLISH: 
Vol. Ill, Studies on the Accentuation of 
Polysyllabic Latin, Greek and Romance 
Loan-Words in English, with Special 
Reference to those ending in -able, -ate, 
-ator, -ible, -ic, -ical and ize. Bror Daniels- 
son. Pp. xvi.+644. 30s. (Blackwell, 
Oxford.) 


VoL. III is a more ambitious and contro- 

versial enterprise than vol. IIL (see 
exciv. 462). Its purpose is to provide 
“a conspectus of the various principles 
or tendencies in respect of the accentua- 
tion of polysyllabic loan-words which 
have prevailed in English.” The enquiry 
is justifiably restricted to the seven groups 
in the title, which “illustrate fairly com- 
pletely the various accentual principles 
or tendencies which have vied with each 
other,” and is further limited to their history 
from ME onwards. The work comprises 
three parts. In Part I various problems are 
discussed and most previous theories dis- 
countenanced. Counter-tonic accentuation, 
which the author holds to be the basis of 
accentuation of loan-words in English, is 
discussed in detail, necessarily involving 
mention of medieval Latin and the accentual 
Cursus which dominated the schools. Each 
of the seven groups is then investigated in 
considerable detail, the words being listed 
chronologically in centuries. Part II consists 
of an alphabetical catalogue of most 
relevant words in O.E.D., with details of 
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their present-day and earlier accentuation 
applied by grammarians, etc. Although ¢ 
catalogue, peppered with asterisks, acce 
and abbreviations, looks formidable, it is 
fact clear and easy of reference. 
Part III deals with verse-stress. 
commonly coincides with word-accent, 
provides the only evidence for the accenty 
tion of words introduced previous to 
grammarians. This section, compri 
generous quotations from ME to NE pog 
therefore forms a valuable addition to 
whole, though one cannot always agree 
accentuation proposed (can _ Elizab 
Browning actually have pronounced acce 
able with the stress on first and th 
syllables?), and it would seem wiser 
exclude dramatic poets, especially Shai 
speare, since their accentuation depends f 
only on metrical considerations. 
although the alphabetical order adopt 
makes the poets easy of reference, it te 
to emphasise the authors rather than 1 
words and involves some repetition. 
method of Part II, together with a comp 
Index of Authors, would seem pref 
The work has faults other than those 
arrangement, since one must deprecate { 
use of cumbersome terms such as proj 
roxytone (explained, somewhat belatedly, 
Part II) and the coining of such terms 
deverbative and denominative. Yet this i 
stimulating and suggestive work. At ti 
the writer seems to simplify his problems 
drastically and to cast aside previous thee 
too easily, but in recompense there is a 
approach and conclusions which may ¥ 
arouse rewarding controversy. In espe 
the Appendix to Part I, which sugg 
accentuation as a possible guide in decid 
etymologies, is one such. 





CORRIGENDUM 


At page 502 for Countess of Walki 
read Countess of Albestroff. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


APPROVED ‘ QUERIES ’ are inserted free of ¢ 
Contributors are requested always to give 8 
names and addresses, for the information of @ 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring 
article which has already a » correspo 
are requested to give within parenthese: 
diately after the exact heading—the numb 
the series volume and page at which the ce 
tion in question is to be found. 
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